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biography has been forgotten, the new one will be in my books as
written day by day. There is nothing else in my personal life."
Uspensky was a great and real artist, but one who avoided fic-
tion. He spoke only of what he knew and what he had personally
experienced. He began by describing the very surroundings which
he so wanted to forget, and portrayed the world of the petty bour-
geoisie, the clerks, the small shopkeepers, and the artisans among
whom his childhood and youth had been spent. The Customs of
Rasteriaev Street (1866) brought fame to Uspensky, and through
this work he was introduced into the inner circle of the journalis-
tic world. But this was in the years (1863-68) when everything
was crumbling, when the Contemporary had grown dull, the
Russian Word was no longer published, and the literary workers
of more or less importance had temporarily retired. "To live in
the uncomfortable and confused society of writers, the majority
of whom were full of affectation, seemed absolutely out of the
question; therefore I went abroad," wrote Uspensky in his rem-
iniscences. About this time Dostoevsky too left for Europe,
where Turgenev had settled, and where Tolstoy had visited before
retiring to the country. It was at this period that Uspensky con-
trived to become an orthodox Populist in the spirit of Mikhailov-
sky. On his return to Russia in 1877, the "real truth of life led him
to the source, i. e., the peasant." But while being a "seeker after
truth," he was also a realistic artist, and in him the artistic element
prevailed over the preconceived ideas of the seeker. In the country
he hoped at last to find human existence in an unimpaired, vir-
ginal form possessing the high qualities which Populism had as-
cribed to the Russian peasant. What he found was quite contrary to
his expectations, and with his natural frankness Uspensky re-
vealed the truth. He depicted the decline of the peasant commune,
which also had been affected by money, since "capital, the oor-
rupter," had found its way even there. The commune was divided
between the pauperized peasants unable to maintain their economic
independence and doomed to become a rural proletariat, and the
village kulaks. Thus the average peasant representing the sound
dement in the village was threatened by pressure from both sides*
and Uspensky feared that he would be unable to withstand this